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1. MILITARY EFFORT. 


In the early months of 1914 Canada, for practical 
purposes, had no army. There was a permanent force of 
about 3,000 men, with no reserve; its purpose was partly 
_ to provide garrisons for our few fortresses, and partly to 
train the militia. The latter was a lightly trained force, 
rather well organized for a defensive war on its own soil. 
The number trained in 1913 was about 60,000. 


The Canadian Expeditionary Force.—In the late summer 
and early autumn of 1914, the First Canadian Division of 
33,000 men was raised and sent across the Atlantic. It lett 
Gaspé Bay on October 3 and, after nearly three months of 
additional training in England, landed in France, at Ste. 
‘Nazaire, on February 11, 1915. The Second Division was 
formed immediately and landed in France on September 
14, when the Canadian Army Corps was formed. The 
formation of the Third Division was authorized just before 
Christmas, 1915, and the Division was in France early in 
1916. The Fourth Division joined the Canadian Corps in 
the middle of August, 1916. The Canadian Cavalry Brigade 
appeared in France in 1915. After the completion of the 
Canadian Army Corps the policy of the Dominion was to 
maintain a comparatively small number of divisions, but 
always to keep these at full strength, in order that the 
troops might. have the encouragement of full ranks. 
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Enlistments.—The total number of men enlisted in 
Canada from the beginning of the war to November 15, 
1918, was 595,441. The details are:— 


Obtained by voluntary enlistment... .. : ik 465,984 
Drafted or reporting voluntarily after the Military Ser- 
vice, Act’ came into force. oe SS ee ane, see 83,355 
Granted leave or discharged. . ested) bat e's Watla aeee avn ty Ue tani te 24,933 
Overseas Service other than C.E.F. :— 
Royal ‘Air: Morce ys.) Nag ieien Mele oils oa ca 
Imperial ‘Motor Tr ansport. . te aay 710 
Inland Water Bosra OR Sale korueetiey  y teaCOC) NS 
Naval Service... . PRES SL) Sea aeons 2,814 
Jewish Palestine Draft. Sos Sha. Noga MEMS ape Theis 42 
—_——— 21,169: 
59'5,441 
The distribution of these men was as follows:— 
C.E.F. proceeded overseas... .. ADS es aASteG Leah al ita eR PL PMY tea 418,052 
Enlisted for Royal Air Force, ote / ae, 21,169 
On the strength of C.E.F. in Ganga and “St. Lucia,’ in- 
cluding those under training as overseas reinforce- 
ments, Siberian Expeditionary Force, Canadian 
Garrison Regiment, Military Police Corps, Medi- 
cal and Administrative ‘Services, etc: 3... 05 36,5383. 
On) Harvest: leave: Without Daven ewan eieuite venues, tlote sibs beanie ‘15,405 
Granted leave of absence without pay as compassionate ; 
and hardship cases... .. cteniveuel 7,216 


“Number discharged in Canada, who ‘hack ae ‘proceeded. 
overseas for the following among other reasons, ° 
as ‘below medical standard, absentees, aliens, to 
accept commissions, deaths, on transfer to British a 
Army and Royal Air Force.. .. . : 95,306 
Included in enlistment returns, for whom " discharge 
documents have not been received, or in some cases 
duplicate enlistments. This number is being ad- 


justed as further records are received.. ........ 1,760 
595,441 
>» 


In addition to the above, 14,590 British and Allied resez- 
vists went from Canada to rejoin the. colours in their own 
countries. ; 
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-~Movement Overseas——The number of men of the 
Canadian’ aE Force who had gone overseas on 
November 15, 1918, was 418,052. 


The movement overseas by years was as follows :— 


Mefore \lrecember 817: GMA ee jhe iyi doris oh ough 30,999 
Reman year” DOL Gna e e tke a eotret ee Lean bey 84,313 4 
£6 ier LL: BN, BRUM tic ee Meter ait Mal eier MUN ORoamete CIGIEE SD Ot 
Rp OTS a Nar (amet fs Dai aa cu cM ae? OSES Oe 
January 1 to November on “4918, Be IR ADEA 2 CoP 7'3 ,6'3:0 


On September 30, 1918, about 160,000 men were in France 
and about 116,000 men in England. 


Casualties.—The total casualties sustained by the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, and reported up to January 15, 
1919, were 218,483. The details are:— 

Officers. Other ranks. Total. 


TUS ACEIOM ste tei eee 1,844 33,840) 35,684 
WICH HOLMAVOUITIOS Gruen cole fe 611 4. MES 12,437 
Pied OL) ISCAS Lem iuie tebe lr SS PRIA Ni 8,830 4,057 
HAN ay ens CeCe (SEN Nea rele Oy Ne 7,13/3 148,706 155,839 
Prisoners (Of! wari owe iS. BY oe ke 3,049 
PTESUIMOO CEA sett lk wes 142 - 4,540 4,682 
Missing... .. 2) hig ad RO ee 31 36'1 398 
Peet th) Canada eng.) roa 2287 

ADE oa eee Wat AU a REA AL a Ia aU Que A 8, Se 218,433 
SPE ay cep Dye taxes cal) YEN Nes LUMI US Ne ea eC LP Bs (Re aE 14,500 


By periods the casualties were (in eee cache figures) :— 


MPU MEO AST OT LOE Ge 0 SF bolia Hiss we FR) 9 NS, yok nek Goth Ride | ERM Og bo ike UY ON IO 
§ SINE AoA ON ey, Meee ior hn eM Ue MRL OY 
iy A ei cee Bn ae ipueay Ss LNT 


The following are the Hanoare rattde to members of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force up to December 20, 
1918 :-— 
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Victoria (Crossinive AER MNES Orne 26S yer ae 
Distinguished Geeriee eraer Bastiat a sea tneche aig Ve 513 
Ist Bar to Distinguished anette Order PAA fy aa rd Ap Abe 
2nd, ‘Bar to’ Distinguished Service| Ordergai yeaa, ‘6 
Wiiitary: Cross. .iuens SEPALS MBAR AE Ub ES) Nee Au UES AE Si I Rees: 
Bar to Military ‘Cross, UMS ph ia Sra itd RE RU Pee eee ae EOL) 
Distinguished Conduct “Medal. ig te fal OMAP ORR DE: aM RM ka se 
~ Bar to Distinguished Conduct Medal. Nae a a anes sees b 16 
Military Medal..... . wa sie vot baat A Pon Renee tan ice ORO IL 
UstiBar! to Military Medals: CREAM SU WAND Seat De ato ia EA AnL 
2nd Bar to Military Medal. Silt oT ee nega aaa a 10 
Meritorious ‘Service, Medal iniin's1). . \iamimaie athe’ q aes 43:0 
w) Mentioned in’ Despate bess jis. GarmRn es Aire ON i ire aan ets gastos 
Royal’ Red. Cross yuh ca o's 0.650 Seat sed ea ee 192) 
Other British, Honours. ! hcl seen ce Mane ee a 


‘Foreign Decorations— 
French, 410; Belgian, 7. 
‘Serbian,’ 73: Italian, -28% 
Montenegrin, 8; Russian, 159. 

The Canadian Force at the Front.—The distribution of 
the Canadian troops in France and Belgium on September 
30, 1918, was as follows :— 

The Canadian Army Corps, forming part of the First 
British Army, consistéd of four Divisions and Corps Troops. 

Each Division consisted of three Infantry Brigades, each 
of which was made up of four Battalions of Infantry and 
one Trench Mortar Battery, and the following Divisional 
Troops: Artillery—Two brigades, two medium and one heavy 
Trench Mortar Batteries, and a Divisional Ammunition 
Column; one Battalion of the Machine Gun Corps: 
Engineers—three Engineer Battalions, one Pontoon Bridg- 
ing Transport Unit, and one Divisional Employment 
Company; Divisional Train of four Companies; Medical 
Services—three Field Ambulances, one Sanitary Section 
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and one Mobile Veterinary Section; Divisionai Signals of 
four Sections, one at Divisional Headquarters and one with 
each Brigade. 


The Corps Troops were as follows :— 

Corps Artillery: Three Brigades of Garrison Artillery 
containing twelve Siege Batteries and two Heavy Batteries, 
one Anti-Aircraft Battery of five sections, three Brigades of 
Field Artillery, two medium and one heavy Trench Mortar 
Batteries, one Divisional Artillery Ammunition Column, and 
two Motor Machine Gun Brigades. 

Corps Engineers: Pontoon Bridging Unit, five Army 
Troop Companies, two Tramway Companies, an Anti-Air- 
craft Searchlight Company and Corps Survey Section. 

- Corps Medical Services: One Field Ambulance, one Sani- 
tary Section, the Dental Laboratory and the Veterinary 
Evacuating Station. | 

Corps Signalling Services: The Corps Signal Company, 
two Motor Aid Line Sections, four Cable Sections, four 
Brigade Signal Sub-sections and one C.D.A. Brigade De- 
tachment. 

Army Service Corps: Headquarters Mechanical Trans- 
port Column, seven Mechanical Transport Companies, one 
Divisional Artillery Mechanical Transport Detachment, one 
Artillery Brigade Park Section and one Divisional Train 
Detachment. 

Ordnance Services: Three Ordnance Mobile Workshops. 

Miscellaneous: Infantry School, Machine Gun School, 
Lewis Gun School, Signal School, Gas Services School, 
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Instructors’ Pool, Gymnastic Staff, Canadian Records 
List, Y.M.C.A. Services, Corps Military Police and two 
Railhead Army Post Offices.. Labour Services—Labour 
Group Headquarters, four Labour Companies, a Pontoon 
Bridging Officers’ Establishment. and five Canadian Area 
Employment Companies. 

Each Division contained 19,000 to 20, 000 troops, and there 
were about 10,000 Corps troops, qgaking about 90,000 men 
in the Corps. 

The Canadian Cavalry Brivade formed part of the Third 
British Cavalry Division belonging to the Third Army and 
consisted. of three Cavalry Regiments, a Machine Gun 
Squadron, the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, a Signal 
Troop, a Field Ambulance and’a Mobile Veterinary Section. 
There were about 3,000 men in the Brigade, which was part 
of the third Army. 4 

The following Canadian Units, separate from the Cana- 
dian Corps, were attached to the five British Armies:— ~ 

First Army: Two Casualty Clearing Stations, one Sani- 
tary Section, one Railhead Supply Detachment and two 
Battalions of Railway Troops. 

Second Army: One Casualty ie Station, one 
Advance Depot Medical Stores, two Battalions of Railway 
Troops, two Auxiliary Horse Transport Companies, one 
Field Butchery, two Depot Units of Supply, a Railhead 
Supply Detachment and a Tunnelling Company. 

Third Army: One Casualty Clearing Station, one Rati- 
head Supply Detachment, three Battalions of Railway 
Troops and the Overseas Railway Construction Corps. 
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Fourth Army: One Medical Corps Mobile Laboratory, four 
‘Battalions of Railway Troops, one Light Railway Operating 
Company and one Broad Gauge Operating Company. 

Fifth Army: One Battalion of Railway Troops. he 

On the Line of Communications and attached to British 
General Headquarters were the following: Thirteen Depot 
Units of Supply, four Field Bakeries and two Field 
Butcheries, which were distributed at Boulogne, Calais and 
Dieppe; six General Hospitals and six Stationary Hospitals, 
which were at eight different places; the General Base 
Depot, the Infantry Base Depot, the Machine Gun Base 
Depot, the Labour Pool, the Report Centre, the Command 
Pay Office, the Dental Store, two Field Auxiliary Post 
Offices, the Base Post Office, one Veterinary Hospital, one 
Battalion of Railway Troops, one Wagon ne ye ae 
and one Engine Crew Company. 

~The following troops of the Canadian Forestry Corps 
were distributed at eleven places in France: Sixty-three 
Forestry Companies, five District Workshops, one Construc- 
tion Company, one Technical Warehouse, one Forestry — 
Hospital and two Detention Hospitals. 
_ There were altogether about 160,000 Canadians serving in 
France on September 30, 1918. 

The Canadian Army Corps is commanded by Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur Currie, with the following divisional 
commanders: 1st Division, Maj.-Gen. A. C. MacDonell. 
2nd Division, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. E. Burstall. 3rd Division, 
-Maj.-Gen. F. O. W. Loomis. 4th Division, Maj.-Gen, Sir 
D. Watson. 
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Operations——The following summary gives only the more 
notable engagements in which the Canadian troops fought. 
In 1915 the First Division greatly distinguished itself in 
the second Battle of Ypres, on April 22, and again at Festu- 
bert and Givenchy, in May and June. In 1916 the Cana- 
dians, now forming three divisions, were very heavily 
engaged at St. Eloi in April, and at Sanctuary Wood and 
Hooge in June. In September, October, and November the 
four Canadian Divisions fought in the Battle of the Somme, 
especially distinguishing themselves at Courcelette, Mou- 
quet Farm, and the Kenora, Regina, and Desire ‘Trenches. 

In 1917 the ‘Canadian troops bore the largest part in the 
taking of Vimy Ridge (April 9) and of Arleux and Fresnoy 
(April 28 and May 3), and fought with great success in 
the advance on Lens and the taking of Hill 70 in August. 
They were again heavily engaged in the fighting round 
Passchendaele in October and November, capturing all their 
objectives in spite of severe losses. : 

In 1918 the Canadian Cavalry, Motor Machine Guns, and 
Railway Troops were active in the resistance to the German 
advance in March. The Canadian Corps was in the centre 
of the British front in the second Battle of Amiens, August. 
8-17, advancing 14,000 yards on the first day, the deepest 
advance made in one day during the war. In the Battle 
of Arras, at the beginning of September, the Canadians 
played an important part in the breaking of the Queant- 
Drocourt line, a part of the Hindenburg system. The Cana- 
dian casualties in these two actions were serious but. ie 
than the number of prisoners taken. 
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The Battle of Cambrai began on September 27 and on 
October 9 the Canadians, after heavy losses, took Cambrai 
and“made large captures of men and material. In the final 
stage of the fighting Denain was taken by the Canadians 
on October 20, Valenciennes on November 2’ and Mons at 
4 a.m. on November 11, on which day the armistice came 
into force at 11 a.m. 

The Canadian troops have captured 45,000 prisoners, 850 
artillery guns and 4,200 machine guns, have retaken 130 
towns and villages, and liberated 310,000 French and Bel- 
gian civilians. 

Canadian units have also served in Palestine, Macedonia 
and Russia. 


The Cavalry Brigade—The Canadian cavalry fought, 
for the most part, separately from the Canadian Army 
Corps. They distinguished themselves in March, 1917, by 
the capture of six villages in two days, and in December 
gave valuable help in the attack on Villers-Guislains. In 
the German offensive of March and April, 1918, the Cana- 
dian Cavalry Brigade was actively engaged and suffered 
heavy casualties at Bois Moreuil, Rifle Wood and elsewhere. 
The Brigade fought as part of the Canadian Corps in the 
second Battle of Amiens and, in the great advance at the 
end of the fighting, captured the town of Le Cateau on 
October 9. 


Railway Troops.—Canadian Railway Units were attached 
to all the British armies. Canadian Railway troops were 
responsible for the whole of -the construction of light rail- 
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ways and of sixty per cent of the standard-gauge railways 
in the area occupied by the British forces. 


Forestry Troops.—In addition to the units of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Corps serving in France and mentioned above, 
a large number of Canadians have been engaged in Great 
Britain in cutting down and milling timber. 


Army Medical Corps.—During the war 1,617 Medical 
Officers, 2,002 Nursing Sisters and 12,382 other ranks of the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps went overseas from Canada. 
There were in Canada at the end of the war 918 Medical 
Officers, 527 Nursing Sisters, 182 V.A.D. Nurses, and 4,012 
other ranks. : : 

The Medical Corps has in France 6 general hospitals, 6 
stationary hospitals, 6 casualty clearing stations and 13 
field ambulances, and in England 9 active treatment. 
hospitals, 5 special hospitals, 5 convalescent hospitals and a 
special sanatorium. In Canada there are 65 military 
hospitals with 11,786 beds. : | 

Some. 22,300 patients were brought back to Canada in 
1917 and 1918 on 35 passages of hospital ships. On 27 of 
these passages the C.A.M.C. provided the staffs of the ships. | 
The Llandovery Castle was sunk by a submarine while 
returning from Canada to England. 


Garrison Duty.—About 12,000 troops have been required. 
in Canada for home defence—as garrisons for fortresses and 
guards for internment camps, canals, ete. Canada has also 
furnished a garrison for the important military post of St. 
Lucia, in the West Indies. 
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Imperial Services.—12,902 Canadians have joined the 
Royal Air Force and its predecessors the Royal Naval Air 
Service and the Royal Flying Corps. In addition, a number 
of Americans have been trained in Canada by the instruc- 
tional staff of the Royal Air Force. 


Some 4,701 men have been furnished from Canada for 
the Imperial Service known as the Inland Waterways and ° 
Docks. About 710 Canadians have joined the Imperial Motor 
Transport Service, and several hundred Canadians, mostly 
from the universities, have received commissions in the 
British Army. Canada has also furnished several hundred 
doctors and veterinarians, and about 200 nurses to the 
British Army. » i 

Some 200 Canadian officers have been lent, as instructors, 
to the United States. 


Several thousands of Poles, Serbians, and Montenegrins 
have been enlisted in Canada for service with their own 
countrymen. 


Military Service Act.—Until the winter of 1917-18 the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force was recruited by voluntary 
enlistment. During the winter the Military Service Act 
came into operation, and after this time 83,355 recruits 
. were obtained for the force. These were partly men who 
were drafted and partly men, in the classes called out, who 
reported voluntarily. 


The enforcement of the Act was put in the hands of a 
special force of Dominion Police, which later became the 


" 
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Canadian Military Police Corps. This body was assisted, 
in certain districts, by the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 

The number of cases investigated was 269,121, but as the 
men concerned moved from one place to, another, it often 
occurred that one man was the subject of several investiga- 
tions. Among these there were: 18,824 defaulters, who 
failed to register; 9,454 absentees, who failed to report 
when ordered; and 2,304 deserters, who absented themselves 
after being taken on the strength of a unit. Apri 


- Royal Military College.—The Royal Military College has 
a very distinguished record in connection with the war. Of 
the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who have served, 353 were 
granted commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted 
with a view to obtaining commissions; 138 ex-cadets have 
been reported as killed in action, dead of wounds, or miss-_ 
ing. | une 

Ex-cadets of the College have won the following honours 
and decorations: 1 Victoria Cross and 3 recommendations 
for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service Orders, 
_ 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 
other British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. 

Three Canadian and one Australian Divisions have been 
commanded by graduates of the College. The graduates 
who have served in the war include 1 Lieutenant-General, 8 » 
Major-Generals, and 26 Brigadier-Generals, Lit 

The College has had between 1,300 and 1,400 cadets on 
its rolls since its foundation. | = 
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2. THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


Cruisers.—At. the outbreak of war in 1914 the Canadian 
Government possessed only two naval vessels, the Niobe, a - 
cruiser of 11,000 tons displacement, with a main armament 
of sixteen 6-inch guns, stationed at Halifax, and the 
Rainbow, a small. cruiser of 3,600 tons displacement, armed 
with two 6-inch, six 4.7-inch, and four 12-pounder guns, 
stationed at Esquimalt, on the Pacific. The Rainbow, 
which was ready for sea, patrolled, with other ships on the 
Pacific station, as far south as Panama, and captured 
several ships carrying contraband of war. After the entry 
of the United ‘States into the war, she became depot ship 
on the Pacific coast. The Niobe was made ready for sea in 
September, 1914, and remained in commission one year, 
during which she steamed over 30,000 miles on patrol duty. | 
She afterwards became depot ship at Halifax. 


Smaller Vessels.—At the beginning of hostilities, various 
small craft were taken over by the Naval Department from 
the Departments of Marine and of Customs, and were armed 
and manned from the R.C.N.V.R. for the performance of 
patrol duties off the Atlantic coast. Two submarines, which 
were bought just before the declaration of war, patrolled 
the approaches to Victoria and Vancouver and helped in 
keeping Admiral von Spee’s squadron away from the Pacific 
ports. H.M. sloop Shearwater was taken into the Canadian 
service as mother ship to these submarines and, in the 
summer of 1917, these three vessels went, by way of the 
Panama canal, to Halifax. 
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Trawlers and Drifters——A patrol and mine-sweeping 
service has been carried on since the outbreak of war. The 
yessels used at first were Government and privately owned 
vessels which were taken over and equipped for the purpose. 
Some of these were placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment free,of charge. Early in 1917 the Department of, 
Naval Service undertook to have 60 trawlers and 100 drifters 
built in Canada for the Imperial Government. These 
vessels were built at various places on the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes; many of them were in service, in Cana- 
dian and European waters in the year 1917, and all were in 
service in 1918. 

The area patrolled under the Department stretched from 
the straits of Belle Isle to the bay of Fundy, and from 
Quebec to east of the Virgin Rocks. Within this area the 
Department had control of patrols, convoys, mine-sweeping, 
the protection of fishing fleets, ete. Only one large vessel 
was lost by enemy attack in this area. 


At the date of the armistice the vessels in the Canadian 


Naval Service were as follows :— 


On THE Paciric.—H.M:C.S Rainbow, depot and training 
ship; H.M.S. Algerine, sloop; auxiliary patrol ship Malas- 
pina; several motor launches for harbour defence. 


On tur Artantic.—H.M.C.S Niobe, depot and training 
ship; H.M.C.S. Shearwater, submarine depot ship, and two 
submarines; H.M.C.S. Grilse, torpedo-boat destroyer; nine 
auxiliary patrol ships, forty-seven armed trawlers, fifty-eight 
armed drifters, eleven armed mine-sweepers and tugs, and a 
large flotilla of motor launches. 
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Personnel.—The crews of these vessels consisted of men 

from all parts of Canada, principally members of the Royal 

~Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. At the date of the 
armistice the personnel of the service was:— 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy, 749. 

Officers ‘and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, 4,374. 

Naval College —Canada is fortunate in the possession 
of a small but excellent Naval College. More than 50 
officers who passed out of the College as cadets are serving 
in either the Imperial or Canadian navy. Many of them 
have gained distinction, ‘and four lost their lives in the 
battle of Coronel. 

Canadians in the Imperial Naval Forces.—In addition 
to the men serving on Canadian vessels, over 1,700 men have 
been recruited in Canada for the Imperial Navy, and are 
on service in European waters; 73 Surgeon Probationers 
and-a number of Hydrographic Survey Officers have been 
sent from Canada and 580 Canadians were enrolled as 
Probationary Flight Lieutenants in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, before recruiting for the Royal Air Force began 
in Canada. More than 500 Canadians holding commissions 
in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve are in the British 
Auxiliary Patrol and similar services. 

Naval Air Service—The Royal Canadian Naval Air 
Service was established in the summer of 1918, with stations 
at Halifax and North Sydney. It has co-operated with the 
United States Naval Aviation Corps in patrolling the coast 
and escorting convoys through the danger zone. 
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Wireless Service.—The Canadian Radiotelegraph Service 
controls about 200 stations ashore and afloat. Several new 
stations have been erected or. taken over by the Department ~ 
of Naval Service and there is now an unbroken chain ‘of 
radio communication from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Demerara. The Department opened a training school for 
wireless operators, from which about 200 men have been 
sent out for service in all parts of the world. | 

Dockyards.—Important refitting, repairing, and ear 
work has been done by the Canadian dockyards. Large refits 
of Imperial and other ships were made at Esquimalt, includ- 
ing H.M.S. Kent, after the battle of the Falkland Islands, 
and the Japanese battleship Asama, after grounding on the 
coast of lower California. Several large cruisers were re- 
fitted at Halifax and Montreal. Other work included the 
defensive armament of merchant ships, the refitting of 
transports for troops, horses, and special cargo, and the 
loading and securing on ships’ decks of 600 launches, tugs, 
ete., of large size. 

The Halifax dockyard . was ae damaged i the 
explosion in the harbour on December 6, 1917, but imme- 
diate steps were taken to enable the services of the yard to 
be carried on. . 

Stores.—The Canadian, Naval Service provided sins 
for the ships of the Royal Canadian Navy and for a number 
of Imperial and Allied ships in Canadian waters, as well 
as many of the requirements of H.M. dockyards at Bermuda 
and Hong Kong. Large supplies were shipped from Halifax 
dockyard for provisioning the fleets in European waters. 
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A large coaling depot was established at Sydney for the 
use of patrolling vessels and of all convoys leaving the St. 
Lawrence. | 

The growth of the Naval Service since the outbreak of 
war is shown by the increase in the quantities of stores 
purchased in the last three fiscal years :— 


PM MRM aE dete My clare” oe pM seen Shake, ao Ghana yes deat eg tt Bit ae IO, DOE 
Re re et Rie iM alah a REM SRST wal Wa a a at ol ah ai at deee wane 7,50:0,'0:0:0 
Se Ben ey | SE aL ew fine ; ira WS hae eh AR ieee t 10,000,009 


Overseas Transport.—By arrangement with the Admir- 
alty and the British Ministry of Shipping, the Director 
of Overseas Transport appointed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment controlled the inland traffic, by rail or otherwise, in 
food supplies and munitions for transport overseas, the 
reception and storage at ports of shipment, the allocation of 
cargo and its stowage on board the ships. 

The average monthly export was: in 1915, 50,000 tons; 
in 1916, 170,000 tons; in 1917, 331,000 tons; and in 1918 
(to December 1), 387,000 tons. From January 1, 1915, to 
December 1, 1918, over 11,250,000 tons of freight was 
shipped. 

Shipbuilding carried out under the Department of Naval 
Service is referred to below under “ Shipbuilding.” 
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3. SHIPBUILDING. 


-Suips LAUNCHED BETWEEN JANUARY 1 AND DECEMBER 31, 1918. 


Built Built 


iS to order of|to order of er 
ia Imperial | Depart- Privates Teter 
Munitions} ment of ie pop. L ; 
Board. Marine, sae 
fbNate ss NUN rnin e Soo 
Steel Vessels. 
Aiblantie Coast, (tata less nat Bia 4 5 
Gapat Dakes)\i< vise. se.ihey ce 12 4 6 
Pacing oases eo eye aie 6 TER BSAC SACI e.! 
ROP le emit 2 AN Nt 23 iB rt 45 
Deadweight carrying capacity 
(approximate)... 350.0. 4- ...| 114,863 48,000 45,304 208,167 
Wooden Vessels. : 
Atlantic Coast... ed (is Sere RUG 3 
Greatihakes si) ce ey, Pa ae ONC PERS acai he Aare Depeene EY. ! 
Pacific Corsten. ase ee ons 26 AI HN APTA | a 10 
otal ea ee eatan 0.) SRS ai dase 13. ies bee 
Deadweight carrying peas: 
(approximate) eo sso was | LSS OOO Ree. ye eis 20,600 159, 200 
Grand total: Ships...... iS AGA eek, abe gl eee 103 
Tonnage (approximate dead- 
weight Gurrying capacity) sill aula tl aos Wve. Lor) VAN ee 367,367 


N.B.—The above figures do not include a large number of craft of less 
than 1,000 tons. 


A large Government shipbuilding programme is being 
carried out by the Department of Marine. Contracts have 
been authorized for 39 ships of 3,400 to 10,500 tons, having 
a total deadweight tonnage of 283,350. -These ships are 
being, or to be, built at ten different Canadian shipyards. 


The Department of Naval Service has had the following — 


vessels built for various Governments during the war :— 
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For tHe Imprrta, GoverNMENT.—Twelve submarines, 60 
armed trawlers, 100 armed drifters, 550 coastal patrol motor 
boats, and 24 steel lighters for use in Mesopotamia, which 
were shipped in sections. 

For THE FreNcH GoVERNMENT.—Six armed trawlers and 
36 coastal patrol motor boats. 

For tHe Iranian GovERNMENT.—Six submarines. 

For THE RusstAN GovERNMENT.—One large armed ice- 

breaker and some submarines. 


; , 4. FINANCE. 


Government Loans.—The Canadian Government, since 
the commencement of the war, has issued domestic loans as 


Cum dopo 


follows :— 
Amount No. of 
of Loan. Subscribers. 
.. 11915-19125, 5 per cent... ..... .. ..$ 100,000,000 214,862 
Pe lodo=9S Tn WErMACeNt see ew sin ete) £0000 0000 34,5216 
£-7917-=1987), 5 per cents. 2.0%. fe ce) 18i93000,000 41,0:00 
. 1917-19187, (Victory Loan), 54 per cent. 398,000,000 $210,035 
1918 (2nd Victory Loan) 53 per cent.  ‘6160,010:0;10:0'0 (1,067,879 


In addition, War Savings Certificates to the amount of 
approximately $12,500,000, as well as a considerable amount 
of debenture stock, have been sold, bringing the Govern- 
ment’s borrowings from the people of Canada since the 
beginning of the war to the total sum of $1,486,000,000, or 
in. other words, $192 per capita of the population of, the 
Dominion. 

Advances between the Dominion Government and Great 
Britain—Since the outbreak of war to November 30, 1918, 
Canada has established credits. on behalf of: the Imperial 

54396—2 4 | 
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Government to the amount of $709,000,000. Through these 
advances Great Britain, was able to finance the purchase of 
foodstuffs, hay and other commodities and to carry on the 
operations of the Imperial Munitions Board in Canada. 
In addition to the above, Canadian chartered banks have > 
advanced to the Imperial Government through the medium 
of the Minister of Finance the sum of $200,000,000 for the 
purchase of munitions and wheat. This was made possible 
by the large savings deposits in Canadian banks, which from 
August, 1914, to October 31, 1918, despite the withdrawals 
for subscription to war loans, increased by $417,115,476. 
On the other hand, Great Britain has made advances to 
the Dominion, totalling $609,000,000. These credits were 
chiefly for the maintenance of the Canadian troops overseas. 


REVENUE AND BEXPENDITURE—March 31, 1914—March 31, 


1918. 
Expenditure,— 
Consolidated 
Revenue. Fund. 

TODA 1S eR ia ee Ae ipa Le oy up o gaara $ 135,523, 2106 
Oa Gis EEA Ri Sic tie hontai eH nbaeene NEL (LOL aC oa 1310,3'5:0;, 7216 
ONG 07/5 elma cieb aie STL hou cis au a Eee Me vero est COO Dh a 148,599,343 
1917-18.. 216.0;778, 915 2 178,284,313 


The Ganeaiantsal Ranh fay for 1917-18 includes 
payment of interest, amounting to $47,845,584, and pensions 
of $8,155,691, or some $56,000,000 altogether, whereas prior 
to the war the outlay on interest was but $12,000,000 and 
on pensions practically nil. 


Expenditure, Expenditure,— 
Capital War 
_ Account. Account. 
VOT BMG es he eh ge reill ile a nl dere on te Gitte RN Lg ea Zegna $ 60,750,476 
I SE Gielen Me a i 38,51616,950 166,197,755 
ORG d Toric i) ae het aN ae es pla 216,880,031 — 306,488,814 


LD a Be i Wat pial dak alread ead ac pg least pak my on 3 4:3; S136, 8 02 
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Up to November 30, 1918, the total outlay for the war 
was approximately $1,068,606,527. This amount includes 
all expenditures in Canada, Great Britain and France, and 
is also inclusive of the upkeep of the troops overseas. The 
interest and pension payments attributable to the war 
amount for the entire war period to approximately 
$76,000,000. These have been provided from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. | 

Net Debt.—The net debt of Canada, which before the war 
stood at about $336,000,000, has now passed the billion- 
dollar mark, and on November 30, 1918, amounted to 
$1,307,429,661. - The increase is almost entirely attributable 
to war expenditures. ; 

WAR TAXATION. 

Tax on Luxuries.—Taxation on luxuries has been gradu- 
ally introduced since the beginning of the war as it was 
justified by the financial condition of the country. Increased 
customs duties and higher rates of excise on certain com- 
‘modities, including liquors and tobacco, imposed soon after 
the commencemest of the war were followed in 1915 by a 
war tax on transportation tickets, telegrams, money orders, 

cheques, letters, patent medicines, ete. In 1915 an increase 
of 74 per cent ad valorem to the general tariff and 5 per 
cent ad valorem to the British preferential tariff was made 
on all commodities with the exception of certain foodstuffs, 
coal, harvesting machinery, fisheries equipment, ete. 

Increase of Customs Duties.—In 1918 a special customs 
duty was imposed on tea and coffee and the excise on 
tobacco was increased. In addition, various -other taxes 
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were imposed or increased, and a special war excise tax was 
imposed on various articles, including automobiles, jewel- 
lery, ete. 

Business Profits Tax.—Under the Business Profits War 
Tax Act, as at present amended, the Government, in the 
ease of all businesses having a capital of $50,000 and over, 
takes 25 per cent of the net profits over 7 per cent and not 
exceeding 15 per cent, 50 per cent of the profits over 15 per 
cent and not exceeding 20 per cent, and 75 per cent of the 
profits beyond 20 per cent. In the case of businesses having 
a capital of $25,000 and under $50,000 the Government takes 
25 per cent of all profits in excess of 10 per cent on the 
capital employed. Companies employing capital of less than 
$25,000 are exempted, with the exception of those dealing 
in munitions or war supplies. | 

Income Tax.—The Canadian income tax, which came 
into effect in the year 1918-19, is in many respects higher 
than that in force in the United States. The scale provides 
for the exemption of incomes, in the case of unmarried 
persons with an income of $1,000 and under, and in the 
case of married persons with an income of $2,000 and under. 
There is also provision for the exemption of $200 for each 
child. The present scale of income tax is illustrated by the 
following table :— 


SP SEE LI EF IES REE OES ES IEE EUS TIES = CESS AE SS EES 


Income. bate i Income. 
(Married Persons.) Tax. (Married Persons. ) Tax 
Dea a ONO ay =. fa de URC $ 20 SB B1OO QO Meee I eae ens $ 17, 607 
GO DOO ee selreny cs 140« D002 000. Cary oe aah 195, 407 
LOFO00 oe SONY ean 392 1000 0000.) pupae 499, 157 
DO OU nee Neo eae 5, 782 21000; (OOO UE ihaiaes tees 1,228,157 


{ 
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Proceeds of Taxation, 1917-18,—During the last fiscal 


year the Dominion Government collected by way of war 
taxation the following (in approximate figures) :— 


Tax on Trust and (Loan pone: Pe ey he ee mine | 267 5:00 
Maxson PLU ranece, COMpPAnesis Ue soy 1a SMaeeneten Dee nts 385,000 
Tax on Banks... .. MRE hat ky onsen ae 1,115,500 

Inland Revenue from. Railways, "Steamships, Tele- 
graph and Cable Companies, etec.. .. .. .. .. 2,'2'3'0,0.0'0 
fer Opteron) letters, ete is. 6 uw abe 5,800,000 
PrOmer a Totus Val Dax soy iss.  Micvaletion bree mete 2:1, 2'75,0:0:0 
maucased CUSTOM MUuties. FOE. 6k. cohen) een Maes 45 0:00,00:0 
pies Auk eho veics ARMA) he aap ot JOS OOO 


WAR SAVINGS AND THRIFT STAMPS. 


The issue of $50,000,000 worth of War Savings Stamps was — 
- begun in the latter part of 1918, with the object of encourag- 
ing thrift and saving among the people of Canada. The 
work is in the hands of the National War Savings Com- 
mittee, the members of which are drawn from the nine prov- 
inces, and the Dominion has been divided into thirteen 
districts, each with its own organization. For a War Sav- 
ings Stamp, the cost of which at the end of 1918 or the 
beginning of 1919 was $4, the Government will pay $5 in 
1924. Thrift stamps, which cost 25 cents each, are a,means 
of buying War Savings Stamps on the instalment plan. 


GOLD SHIPMENTS. 


Reference should be made to the fact that since the out- 
break of the war quantities of gold coin and gold bullion 
to the value of $1,300,000,000 have been received at Ottawa 
by the Department of Finance as trustee for the Imperial 
Government and the Bank of England. 
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ROYAL MINT, OTTAWA. 

The work of the Royal Mint, Ottawa, which is a branch 
of the Royal Mint, London, has been greatly increased by 
war conditions. 

When the large deposits of gold, referred to above, were 
received by the Department of Finance, it: was necessary 
that their value should be ascertained and that a certain 
quantity of gold bullion should be refined. The heavy 
demand,on the gold refinery at the Mint led to the con- 
struction (in eight weeks) of a second plant with a monthly 
output of a million ounces of fine gold. Through this 
extension this refinery has developed the largest capacity of 
any gold refinery in the world. 

The special work of the refinery due to vee war is shown. 
by the following figures :— ; 


yOld bullion received for refining... .. 15,992,770.25 oz. gross.. 
Total gold bars produced... ..... .. 14,048,803.958 oz. fine; 
value, $290,414,547. 
Fine silver recovered. ‘ : 1,175,50':0:03 oz. fine; 


In 1918, also, 4,197, 600 shilling planks have been produced for 
the Royal Mint, London. 


Newfoundland and Jamaica Coinage.—The war having 

made it impossible to get supplies of coin from England, 
coinage was carried out by the Ottawa Mint in 1917. and 
1918 as follows: 1,670,000 silver pieces and 700,000 bronze 
pieces for Newfoundland and 642,961 pieces in nickel- 
copper for Jamaica. | 

In addition to the above operations, certain parts for 
gun-sights were produced at the Royal Mint, Ottawa, for 
the Imperial Government. They consisted chiefly of eye- 
piece cells, and the total production .up to December 20, 
1918, of this equipment amounted to 31,587 parts. 
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5. MUNITIONS. 


The following figures give some idea of what Canada has 


accomplished in the production of munitions of war:— 
VALUE OF MUNITIONS AND MATERIALS FIXPORTED FROM CANADA. 


1914 to December BO i a RLY pl We A At 
1915 i oi. te RRR es 1 igs. ahadt a ONG 
1916 a 5 ee PU SUMEN RAREST cy Jeti! yc , Saraenm neato ade 
1917 oy SEMEN a Oe ROT Rea se o8 a ue 
1918 i Bal Is) aoe oti, her GA ce kalnborts 


28,164 
57,213,688 


296,505,257 
388,213,553 
260,711,751 


1,002,672,413 


$ 


QUANTITIES EXPORTED. 
DML SE aint oukans 
Fuses. . AE, 
Kuse parts .. 
Cartridge cases. . 


65,348,647 
29,638,1216 
16,174,073 
48,627,673 


Percussion primers.. 315,38 8'6,488 
Exploder containers. ; 13,285,000 
Shell and adapter forcings: 6,412,115 
Explosives and Chemicals— Lbs. 
5 as BRA Bit ea dd 41,754,950 
IGORGite c/a isinee ees PLUS EN St aden heats 28,542,157 
Other. ; Pid . (more than) 41,0:0'0,'1000 
Metals and iCompounds— 
Steel bars. 43,077,923 
TEU NS ana 315,412,413 
(Nickel. SHIN ays aie WSR ore 1,792,000 
Other. ah . (more than) 2'7,'0:0:0,.0 00 
Lumber for Acroplanes— (Meet. 
Spruce. . 16,289,227 
a 3 Pee Nol ctae cen’ chs Yah alt vals Hdiedhs /§, 801,324 
Other TLumber— ~ 
Dougias fir. : 115580315 
Pine, various kinds rach qualities: 110,26'0,56'6 
Spruce. 4 i be 8,345,675 
Workers Sees in war aentemete| 91010, 000 to 300,000 
Persons handling and transporting stores, about.. 50,000 
Contractors in Canada for munitions, about.. 1,000 


‘The following is a brief sketch of the growth of the muni- 


tions industry in Canada :— 


The Shell Committee.—Shortly after the outbreak of war, 
inquiries were made of the Department of Militia and 


A eg 
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Defence by the War Office as to the possibility of obtaining 
a supply of shell from Canada. Ensuing negotiations led 
to the appointment by the Minister of Militia, in September, 
1914, of an- honorary committee, known as the Shell 
Committee, to undertake the task of supplying shrapnel 
shell to the Imperial Government. Its status was nominally 
that of contractor to the British Government, but really 
that of agent for the purpose of placing contracts on behalf 
of the War Ofiice. Ke 

Basic steel, the only kind of steel made in Canada, was 
found by experiment to be suitable for the manufacture of 
shells. The first shipments of shell from Canada were made 
in the month of December, 1914, and by the end of May, 
1915, approximately four hundred establishments in Canada 
were engaged in the manufacture of shells or component 
parts. ; 

The Imperial Munitions Board.—By November, 1915, the 
Imperial Government had placed orders in Canada for muni- 
tions to the amount of approximately $300,000,000. This 
represented such a great volume of business that it was con- 
sidered desirable to form a Board directly responsible to the 
Imperial Ministry of Munitions. The operations of the 
Shell Committee, therefore, were passed over to the Imperial 
_ Munitions Board. -The general policy of the Committee, 
maintained by the Board, was that of eliminating the 
middleman and dealing as far as possible with those who 
would actually perform the work. In pursuance of this 
policy raw materials of every description were purchased 
and passed on from one contractor to another, each being 
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paid successively for his labour. This plan had the advant- 
age of saving the contractor large investments of capital 
otherwise necessary to produce complete shell, and at the 
same time of enabling a proper distribution of the materials 
available so that the maximum production might be secured. 
Contractors were given the opportunity to pay for their 
necessary investment of capital from the profits derived 
from their contracts. Generally speaking, this has been 
accomplished. Subsequently the business was placed upon 
a competitive basis. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Boarp.—The chairman, with full 
administrative and executive authority, has been assisted 
by a Board, four members of which have given constant 
service. Business men were asked to take charge of the - 
various departments, numbering about twenty. These 
directors carried on their duties in Ottawa, in Toronto, in 
Vancouver and in Victoria. The following were the more 
- important of these departments :-— 


1. The Purchasing and Steel Department bought all the 
materials entering into munitions, arranged for the forging 
of steel, and distributed the forgings and components to 
the machining plants situated in the various provinces. 

9. The Shipbuilding Department purchased and super- 
vised the construction of engines and boilers for the wooden 
ships referred to below, purchased the timber and supplies 
for the hulls, and had an operating section which installed 
the engines, ‘boilers, and equipment in these vessels. 
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3. The Explosives Department operated the three National 
plants at Trenton, Renfrew, and Nobel, producing nitro- 
~ cellulose, cordite, and T.N.T., with the necessary acid 
plants, and operated the plant producing acetone and methyl- 
ethylketone. | 

4. The Forging Department operated the National plant, 
at Toronto, in which the steel turnings: were melted in 
electric furnaces, and the steel thus produced subsequently 
converted into forgings. 

5. The Aviation Department. operated the plant, at 
Toronto, producing aeroplanes, and in its constructional 
section built all aerodromes, machine shops, barracks and 
officers’ quarters at the various camps, and purchased all 
supplies and equipment for the Royal Air Force. : 

6. The Timber Section, producing aeroplane spruce and 
fir, conducted logging operations in British Columbia, and 
operated tugs for the delivery of logs to mills which cut 
them for account of the Board. 

7. The Fuse Department operated the National plant at 
Verdun, where time fuses were loaded. 

8. The Engineering Department checked and rectified al! 
gauges, keeping for this purpose a staff of engineers and 
an operating force of expert toolmakers. 

9. The inspection was all carried out under the Director 
of Inspection, a British officer, responsible to the Director- 
General of Inspection in Great Britain. 

10. The administrative staff comprised from 1,000 to 1,500 
men and women, the number varying with the degree of 
urgency. 
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Raw Mareriats.—The operations of the Board were con- 
cerned with every kind of war material and the Board has 
explored and made available for war purposes natural 
resources which were hitherto undeveloped. Industries new 
to Canada were established. In collaboration between the 
Board and the Dominion Department of Mines. there has 
been an extensive production of alloys to be used in the 
manufacture of high-speed cutting tools. The development 
of the explosive and propellant industry in Canada has been 
an important achievement. 


SHIPBUILDING.—The shipbuilding contracts placed by the 
Board have a value of some $70,000,000 and represent 43 
steel ships and 58 wooden ships aggregating 360,000 tons. 
Only two or three builders of wooden ships in Canada were 
able to construct vessels of the necessary size. The Board 
took over two existing yards and constructed four others 
on the Pacific coast, and in Eastern Canada arranged for 
the building or enlargement of eight yards. 


Arropianes.—A National plant was established for the 
construction of aeroplanes for training purposes, of which . 
more than 2,500 were produced... This plant, latterly, pro- 
duced bombing planes for the United States Navy. 


Apprrtonau Functions or tHe Boarp.—The Board acted 
as general and exclusive purchasing agent on behalf of the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the British Timber Controller, 
the Department of Aeronautics and the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. It also acted as agent for the United States Ord- 
nance Department in arranging contracts fcr munitions and 
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supplies, placed by the United States Government in 
Canada. Hie 

‘In the report issued by the Imperial War Cabinet for the 
year 1917, Canada’s services to the Empire in the produc- | 
tion of munitions are referred to as follows :— 

“ Canada’s contribution during the last year had been 
very striking. Fifteen per cent of the total expenditure of 
the Ministry of Munitions in the last six months of the 
year was incurred in that country. She has manufactured 
nearly every type of shell from the 18-pounder to the 9.2- 
inch. In the case of the 18-pounder, no less than 55 per 
eent of the output of shrapnel shells in the last six months 
came from Canada, and most of these were complete rounds 
of ammunition which went direct to France. Canada also 
contributed 42 per cent of the total 4.5-inch ghells, 27 per 
eent of the 6-inch shells, 20 per cent of the 60-pounder H.E. 
shells, 15 per cent of the 8-inch and 16 per cent of the 9.2- 
inch,” 


6. WAR TRADE. | 

The following table shows the exports in certain Canadian 
commodities, having a direct bearing on the war. for the 
last three fiscal years before the war (1912-13-14), and for 
the last fiscal year (1918); and illustrates the increase, 
during this period, in the quantity of these articles 
exported :— : 


i 00 Bo cee es 


Average Average 
for for 1918. 
1912-13-14. 1912-18-14 
$ $ 
Pratter acer se: fan : 3,633,825) 4,926,154 870,180] 2,000,467 
Cheese..... e-s-e-:: 154,381, 808 169,530,753 20,151,582 36,602,504 
Caen ee eee lees 6 ree S 21" pane ve 337,047| 9,702,207 
Higgs... ceeereeeeee® 158,217 43,131| 2,271,299 
Oats. ois <0! WAS ie 18,118,631 54,877,882 7,422,480) 37 ,644,293 
Wheat. .ss.. 00-0). 92,686, 2 89,639, 503|366, 341,565 
Wheat flour...------ 4,349,687| 9,938 18,861,944 95,896,492 
Teethers is eosin ee ae amen sean 2,162,662) 10,986,221 
Meats— 
Bacon .....0 --0::: . | 39,683,969 199,957,475 5,544,801 57,995,116 
Beek oo sce see ee 5,217,652) 86, 449,872 13,016,378 
Canned meats....-- 377,308} : 48,664| 3,695,384 
Park fos lees 922,406] 7,90% 103,217 2,052,192 
Metals— 
Copper, nickel, 
brass and alu- 
minium......--- 1,366,384 2,753,976 15,323,518 46,271,848 
Tron and steel...--} — |-- ie tite fe Nera *11,374,981 45,810,367 
Printing paper ..--- 4,393,706 12,101,865 6,790, 299 33,978,347 
SE reel une Mri Enea s tages t * 101,119| 1,682,357 
Beer ee ete: hy rxeten on ee 1,205,709 19,034,528 
Minmicloe ijcave se bem lasers late ; 2,871, 163 22,776,590 
Wood-pulp....-----> 6 696,704] 5,656,224 25,620,892 
‘ Fg baba MN Ve Vora: Ske a one 8S .|188,958,091 833,389,047 
* 1914 only. 


, War Trade Board.—The War Trade Board was organized 
+n February, 1918, for the purpose of (1) eontrolling the 
export from Canada of articles essential to war industry, 
the supply of which is limited, (2) controlling the import 
into Canada of less essential articles, (3) supervising the 
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raw materials of the country in order that a proper use may 
be made of these in the prosecution of the war. Under the 
authority given it the Board has made many important 
arrangements with regard to Canadian trade. 


Board of Grain Supervisors.—As the result of a confer- 
ence between the Government and buyers and sellers of 
grain, the Board of Grain Supervisors was created in June, 
1917. The board is not a buying corporation but a regulat- 
ing body, whose primary functions are first, to regulate the 
price at, which grain shall be bought and sold, and second, 
to regulate the distribution of the grain to the best advant- 
age of the producers, the grain trade, the consuming public 
and overseas purchasers. The board works in harmony 
with the Canada Food Board, the various grain exchanges 
and the British and Allied Purchasing Commissions. 

As the necessary funds are raised by assessments on 
millers and other: purchasers, the board is, self-supporting. 


War Mission to Washington.—In order to provide ade- 
quate representation of the interests of Canada in the United 
States and to secure the most effective co-operation between 
the two countries ,in respect of economic and. financial | 
measures connected with the prosecution of the war, a Cana- 
dian War Mission to the United States was established early 
in 1918. The chairman of the mission was empowered to 
represent the Cabinet and the Government departments of 
Canada in negotiations, relating to purely Canadian affairs, 
with Government departments of the United States and with 
other British or Allied missions to the United States. 
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7. FOOD CONTROL. 


The office of Food Controller. was created in Canada in 
June, 1917. In February, 1918, the powers and duties of 
the Controller: were vested in the Canada Food Board, 
which was then established. 

The function of the Food Board was, generally, to secure 
the largest possible supply of food to the fighting forces of 
the Allies and,to the civil population in Europe by means 
of increased production and conservation of food in Canada. 
- Increased Production.—Early in 1918 steps were taken to 
add to the production of Canadian farms. Over 13100 farm 
tractors were bought and resold to farmers at cost price. 
These were distributed as follows :— 


STOREY RO coy brea ante sp Mess AIS Bie Bee RR ea CIM NCSD lint Abia Sal 21. 
EMTS crag te a al FARTS o ahd SEN Bae na Rel ae ik IO RD ea Nn 334 
PAckaichewat. sie iced ETS a OEE i RR MPN AES hone oaey MND ERD a 382 
UTR aM ENA i Tas eee ae itemeilimteata sialic ley'e cones! Une bedhh baleen Ws ec cal eye ab cerca An aM 149 
(Ui ewe o at Pal ee TA gol OE Oe CE eR ee Re CA AUR RS 203 
Quebec... ... CSS MNS Six Pcie LAN PU RMAs NA sea 4 ee 9 
New Brunswick. BOSE SS) SEI Ee Ti a De Run IPO nel ENA US a 5 
Nova Scotia.. . NST ae Pea Larne M MU ER CS GU as ORNL Ca aN ete ARAN 14 
Prince Edward Island. MUNA dlbeuhs heb teal: Ala tay aaa hTRAHOn ual pmeitaeh are reir Lane 6 
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Under a plan which was called the “ Soldiers of the Soil,” 
14,685 boys between the ages of 15 and 19 were enrolled 
and 11,952 of these were placed on farms in Canada in 1918. 

The following figures show the increase of the acreage of 


the principal crops :— sikey 1917 1918 
Acres. Acres. 
SNAG PSS Ne tk i WIN Da aR AN a 14, 71515, 8'5'0 17,3'53,9:012 
Mee PR sir) Fe FaN AMR Ly all wy bit volkath la) ani ase 13,313,400 14.7910,3 316 
Ey LO NEA Sgt GARI pe ne a 2,392, 200: 3,1513,811 
Re TER VC hae st <a BEI eee eee Rom ReaD Ss see b eal i yas 211,880! 555,294 


‘Mixed grains: ee a eeR Voters eas Fina cee 9 4:97, 31216) 1,0'6iS,12:0 - 
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These were much larger than the areas of the crops before 
the war. 

The total value of all field crops in 1917 was $1,144,136,450 
and in 1918, $1,337,350,870, an increase of 16-8 per cent. 
‘Both these values were higher than those of any preceaing 
year. 

Fish—Since July, 1917, the conaaniption of fish in 
Canada has increased fully 100 per cent. ‘The export of — 
western lake fish has been reduced from 85 to 50 per cent, 
the difference being consumed in Canada. <A new fishery 
has been established on the Pacific coast, and half a million 
pounds per month of fish from the Pacific are being con- 
sumed in Canada. 

The Atlantic trawling fleet has been increased and had- 
dock, cod, mackerel and herrings are brought to the Ontario 
markets. 

Conservation.—After some months spent in study of the 
sources of supply and stocks of food and in instructing the 
public in the necessity for carefulness in food consumption, 
restrictions were placed on the serving of beef and bacon 
in public eating places in August, 1917. From this point 
of departure there was an ever-widening extension of the 
system, which secured to the board effective control of prac- 
tically all the’food existent and in prospect in Canada. 

During the first full year of food-control the net exports 
of beef increased by nearly 75,000,000 pounds per annum . 
or 6,795 per cent over the average for 1910-14.. The net 
exports of pork increased by 125,000,000 pounds or 571 per 
cent over a five-year pre-war average. 
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Butter, of which 7,000,000 pounds were imported annually 
before the war, is now exported to the amount of 4,000,000 
pounds annually, after domestic requirements have been 
met. 

Limitations have been placed on the profits of all packers 
of meats and regulations have been made. regarding the 
distribution of their products. 

Wheat and Flour.—While the price of wheat has been 
fixed by the. Board of Grain Supervisors, the Food Board 
has controlled the millers’ profits on flour and the margin 
of profits made by wholesale merchants. Flour has been 
standardized and the extraction of flour increased to 74 
' per cent of the wheat. By this means and-by the use of 
substitutes for wheat-flour a large saving has been made. 
The present Canadian consumption of wheat-flour is about 
- 600,000: barrels per nin as against 800, 000 barrels before 
the war. 

The following are the quantities of wheat, flour and oat- 
meal exported from Canada between. August 1,.1917, and 
July 31, 1918 :— 


‘Bushels. 
Ror Dies a ae re et cier uri UN ace aii g nape ite ede iL Se oat oe GOEL 
PARMA a TE a alah nah hte aah slo, el ott raarlt eteutete te sclihtevien! core 11,:257,9:4:2 
Oatmeal. Ee eRe Ser NE Fe fotc ‘oh catty, Po singiauian a ee Oh TENE VSMC 3'7 2,302 


Bie Onin to the ies of sugar, limitations had 
-to be put on its consumption. The order of the board on 
this subject applied to hotel and restaurant keepers, private 
consumers, candy manufacturers, bakers and confectioners. 
A saving at the rate of 100,000 tons annually has been 
effected. 
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Licenses and Permits.—All dealers in foods have been 
placed under license and required to. operate under the 
regulations made by the board. The following shows the 
numbers of licenses granted by the board up to November 
7, 1918 :— | | 
Wholesale fishy = 2.0 2) ee ee RE Oe eee ee 


Cereals... .. 2, Ne Suey AES RUNS get 110 
Wholesale fruits ay veretablea® Ba ae Ct Eom ae Tos, 
Millers. AGE HORT, Tes a GR 9 ra, Sam 650 
pakerns) ay lie 08 ge AA Ae a aT int kee niTRae ch, oe td math 2,637 
Wholesale srocers. SHA Hk ae Oa MITT ee NR BRCM Ta |.” See Rey me 929 
NVInNOLES ATE) PROGIIC Gis SN ee tee) Caen Memae VN lene Fc an, eaten Baeaaeg aban bal 
PER CLAUD NPT OCA ie) he ia. helt etaslecita tte Ne RE EMMINR aL Laven oMeure ite ce Ud chau sans tame ob, 104 
General (retall 0) t,he Ag Mela RMA Giolla aed oc) sa, SOPs eam 
IPuUblieneatine sp laACSSy) Mey kyo ae soe hea NS aesae venti ls 6 yas ache eaamieme 15,8'2'6 
Confectioners... .. Aa TR" UNE Ta bt On ey ey 1,093 
Wholesale flour and feed) CEM eA EN 27 IR AL MOS AMM C ry 4 437 
UE eV el be’ey eR oN raenaa Rana Mapa Sar UREA fas 4) 0." Sa ROR an Rl ee aan PES i) Bay) 
Canners eyo Ld Dee ee Aa Pde ahs. ane aan vahie 
Manufacturers using sugar. Nae SSG SL cr it ay es (shall be te" Tio ihe ME 657 
15,938 


A system of permits has been established for the control 
of foods entering and leaving Canada. No one ean ship 
foodstuffs abroad nor receive foreign foodstuffs without 
written permission of the Food Board. There have been 
issued 8,291 import permits and 13,298 export permits. 


Prevention of Waste.—The board has power to take 
measures to prevent the loss or deterioration of foodstuffs 
in transit by railway. If a car containing food is detained 
at its destination more than four days and the contents are 
likely to deteriorate the board ean seize and sell the food 
to the best advantage. The balance, after paying the costs, 
is remitted to the owner of the food. About 12,000 cars 
have been dealt with in this manner. 


me 
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Numerous regulations which have been made by the board | 
concern: the prohibition of the use of grain in making 
liquors, the control of the feeding of grain to live stock, 
the prevention of the hoarding of flour and sugar, the com- 
pulsory sale of food in cases where excessive quantities are 
‘held in stock, ete. 


8. FUEL CONTROL. 


The chief functions of the Fuel Controller are, first, to 
stimulate coal production in Canada, secondly, to procure 
from the United States the normal supply of coal on which 
Central Canada to a great extent depends, and thirdly, to 

make an equitable distribution amongst the various prov- 
inces of whatever coal is available from production and 
importation. 

The output of coal in the United States has been 

reduced by labour difficulties, and both the congestion of 

the railways and the increased requirements for coal in the 
United States made it difficult to obtain the adequate 
‘supplies for Canada. Comparatively little shortage has, 
however, been felt in the Dominion owing to the close 
‘co-operation between the two countries in the matter of coal 
distribution. 

The production of coal in Canada in 1918 is estimated 
to be more than 1,000,000 tons larger than in 1917. This is 
chiefly due to increased production in Alberta. 

The coal trade in Canada is now operating under a license 
‘system. Prices from the mines to the retail dealer are 
controlled, and the authorities are empowered to direct the 
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distribution of coal in certain cases, and to requisition coal 
in the hands of consumers in the event of an emergency 
justifying such action. The Fuel Controller is also 
empowered to deprive individual consumers of coal supplies 
where electrical energy could be made a practical substitute. 

Each municipality is required to appoint a local fuel 
commissioner, who reports to provincial fuel administrators. 
These latter officers act within their provinces as -assist- 
ants to the Federal Fuel Controller. 


9. TRANSPORTATION. 


The transportation burdens due to the war rendered it 
necessary to depart from the usual practice by which rail-. 
ways in Canada were operated as single and independent 
units. The first step taken in that direction was an amend- 
ment to the Railway Act during the session of 1915-16, 
‘when, on the request of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, the Board was empowered to take traffic in a con- 
gested grain area from the line to which it was tributary, 
and hand it over to other lines at any intermediate points 
at which a transfer could or should be made. 

The power thus conferred on the Board has been used to 
a large extent. It has enabled the large grain production 
of the West to be marketed practically without loss, through 
‘the diversion of traffic to the route, irrespective of its’ 
ownership, which at the time was least congested; and it 
‘has enabled the transportation of grain and flour to Great. 
‘Britain and the Continent to be maintained at the greatest 
possible speed. Thousands of cars of grain grown in Cana- 
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dian Northern prairie territory have been thus diverted 
from congested Canadian Northern areas over the lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Grand Trunk Pacifie 
Railway. This. practice, commencing with wheat, was 
extended to coal and then to the movement of other bulk 
commodities. In general, wherever it would afford quicker 


” has been carried out. The 


transportation, ‘“‘ rerouting 
result is that the Canadian lines, in so far as actual trans- 
y © . e . 
portation is concerned, have been treated as a single unit 


-and worked for the purpose of obtaining the best results. 


The Canadian Railway War Board.—After the entry of 
the United States into the war the great industrial and 
agricultural activity, together with the movement of troops, 
eaused the American railway lines and terminals to become 
blocked, and put an increased burden on the Canadian 
transportation systems. 

In order to provide a freer and more perfect co-ordination 
of the systems, the .Canadian Railway Association for 
National Defence, now termed the Canadian Railway War 
Board, was formed. The activities of the War Board have 
materially assisted the railways to cope with ie problems 
created by the war. 


Purchase of Equipment.—The Government has helped 
to bring about these results, particularly, by the purchase 
of 260 locomotive engines of various types and about 17,000 
freight cars, a number of which are leased by the Govern- 
ment to the systems that have not been in position to obtain 
satisfactory deliveries for their requirements. 
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10. VOLUNTARY WAR ORGANIZATIONS. 


General Statistics —The following is a summary of gifts 
for various war purposes from the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, from municipalities, societies, universities, 
business houses and other corporations, and from private 
individuals :— 


Canadian Patriotic Fund (to Nov. 930, 1918)... .. .. $42,864,207 
Manitoba Patriotic Fund (to March’ /31,°1918).. .. 3,957,042 
Canadian Red ‘Cross Society (to Dec. 7, 1918) — 
‘Contribution in cash.. .. H Me eS viseitenn Mtetts 7,771,083 
Gifts in supplies (estimated) . TGC gee Lela tigi bles eA els 13,510.0, 0100 
British Red Cross Society (to Dec. 1, LOA Aisha auine te 6,10'0,0':00 
Belgian Relief Fund (to Dec. 19, 1918)— 


‘Contributions in cash.. . aie. (ellstKer erie) 6) 6) eihy ole 1,642,104 

Gifts in supplies (estimated). 1,512,800 
Contributions from Canada to Y'M.C.A. "for Military 

WO kicer are 4,574,821 
Gifts from ‘Dominion and Provincial Governments to 

Government of United Kingdom... .. 15 4'6'9 3:19 


To the above should be added miscellaneous Rifts ‘from 
various sources for many ‘objects. ‘These include 
contributions for the equipment and maintenance 
of hospitals overseas and in Canada, to the:French, 
Serbian and Polish Relief Funds, to numerous 
associations for the supply of field comforts to 
troops overseas and for the care of returned 
soldiers. ‘These contributions, together with other 
gifts for various patriotic purposes, on a conser- 


vative oe AINVOUN EPO mM ein ereinne ity arate aera 8,0:0'0 01010 
Total, a take . $95,391,376 

“The approximate total of voluntary ‘contributions. from 
Canada for war purposes is, therefore, over. $ 95,000,000 


i 


Of the various war organizations eae in Canada, or 
amongst Canadian troops overseas, the most extensive in 
their operations are the Canadian Patriotic Fund, the 


Canadian Red Cross Society, and the cree! Branch of 
the’ Yi, M.@), A. i" 
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‘Canadian Patriotic Fund.—The Canadian Patriotic 
Fund is a national organization (covering all the provinces 
except Manitoba, which for this purpose is organized separ- 
ately), the object of which is to give assistance where 
necessary to the dependent relatives, in Canada, of Allied 
soldiers and sailors on active service in the present war. 
The fund is administered locally through committees serv- 
ing gratuitously. The committees act on general instruc- 
tions from headquarters, and are given discretionary powers 
as regards the approval of applications and the amount, of 
grants. The funds are raised by voluntary contribution. 
Since June, 1916, the expenditure in relief work of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund has averaged about $900,000 a 
month. This sum has covered the assistance of from 50,000 
to 60,000 families. The total has reached nearly $48,000,000. 

Canadian Red Cross Society —The Canadian Red Cross 
Society is organized in eight provincial and about 1,200 * 
local branches. Its object is to furnish aid to sick and 
wounded soldiers as an auxiliary to the Army Medical 
Corps. The more important activities of the Society include 
the supply of equipment for Canadian military hospitals, 
grants to British and other hospitals, care of Canadian 
prisoners of war, and the collection and shipment of sup- 
plies of various kinds, including clothing for the refugees 
being repatriated in the devastated areas of Europe. The 
society has collected $7,771,083 in money and gifts to the 
value of more than $18,500,000. 

Y.M.C.A.—The Military Branch of the Y.M.C.A. carries 
on its work with the troops overseas in France and Germany, 
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and in 76 centres in England. ‘These include regular camps 
and units, base camps, convalescent camps and hospitals. 
In Canada there are 38 centres of operation, including 
camps, barracks, Red Triangle ‘Clubs, hospitals, naval sta- 
tions and troop trains. There were in 1917, 183 secretaries 
on the overseas staff with honorary commissions in the 
C.E.F. Of these, 50 received their pay and allowances from 
the Y.M.C.A., while the remainder were paid by the Govern- 
ment. Jn Canada, 100 civilian secretaries are employed for | 
military. purposes by the Association. More than $4,500,000 
has been contributed for this work. 


11. WOMEN’S WORK. 

Statistics, however complete, can give only an imperfect 
impression of the services which ‘Canadian women have 
rendered during the war. The following are a few facts 
which bear upon this subject :— 

Nursing.—Women to the number of 2,400 have gone 
overseas in the C.E.F. and have served in England, France, 
Belgium, Egypt, Greece, and Russia. They were posted for 
duty in base hospitals, clearing stations, ambulance trains 
and hospital ships. There are also 527 on duty in Soule 


The casualties suffered by nurses were :— 
Killed in France (in bombing raids).. 
Killed at sea ake submarines).. Bij). 9/4 apes een tet staid il 
(Oreds Of GiSease cs yee taey ellen aera sek Cet Mui, SetieWs ee rete a ie eet eg ak 
Died in Canada. 4 a : Pie nee OR Ua 6 

The number ‘Gt V.A. D? S ei tave gone overseas is 342, 
who have served in hospitals in England and France. 

The following decorations have been awarded to nursing 


sisters :— 
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ap rece TOSS, Eire Olges. oo. oun ete hi 43 
ROVeiered, (OrOsse (Second Class. 5 oye Gat waa! ala eh. 149 


Many -hundreds of Canadian women are serving in 
Canada as Volunteer Hospital Probationers in military 
hospitals and in England under the Joint War Committee’s 
Women’s V.A.D. Department. 


Miscellaneous Services.—Complete figures are not avail- 
able to show the extent to which women in general commer- 
cial and industrial life have replaced men who were called 
to the colours. There are, however, many thousands of 
women in banks, offices and factories which, before the war, 
had an almost entirely male staff. 

In 1918, more than 8,000 women were employed in Bhat 
and more than 600 in trust and insurance companies. These 
were not in all cases substitutes for men, as many women 
have been employed on account of the increased volume of. 
business. 

The number of women employed in munitions factories 
at one time amounted to 30,000. 

Women commenced to take a share in agricultural work 
early in the war, and have worked on farms in all parts of 
the country. 

More than 1,000 women have been employed by the Royal 
Air Foree in Canada on a wide range of duties, including 
motor transport work. | 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 women were employed in the 
Civil Service for the most part on work created by the war. 

About 75,000 women gave their services to assist in the 
compilation of the National Register in June, 1918. 
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Women’s Organizations.—Women’s clubs and societies 
all through the country since the beginning of the war have 
very generally diverted their energies to-special war ale 
and have been of the greatest service. 

Women’s War Conference.—A conference of about 75 
representative women from all provinces of the Dominion 
was called at Ottawa in February, 1918, on the invitation 
of the War Committee of the Cabinet. Those invited were 
asked to give special consideration: to the relation of women 
to such matters as increased agricultural production, com- 
mercial and industrial occupations, the compilation of the 
National Register and the conservation of food. 

The conference served a very useful purpose, particularly 
in the increased measure of co-operation which it made 
possible between the Government and women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Women’s Franchise.—Reference should be made to the 
fact that by an Act of Parliament, 1918, Canadian women 
have received the Federal electoral franchise on the same 


’ 


basis as men. 


12. NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
AND LABOUR. 


In June, 1918, a compulsory registration was taken in 
which every person in Canada, man or woman, of sixteen 
years of age or over, was obliged to answer a series of ques- 
tions relative to his or her usefulness for national purposes. 

The registration was taken at about 25,000 places of regis- 
tration, with the assistance of about 150,000 registrars. The 
returns show that about 5,000,000 persons presented them- 
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selves for registration and answered the necessary questions. 
The object of the plan was to effect a national stocktaking 
of the human resources of the country and the labour diffi- 
culties on the farms and in industry were made easier of 
solution with the information obtainable in the National 
Register. | 

Labour.—A conference between the War Committee of 
the Cabinet and representatives of organized labour was 
held in January, 1918. The subjects discussed included: the 
organization of man-power in Canada for the prosecution 
of the war, national registration, the conscription of alien 
labour, and the representation of labour on committees and 
commissions appointed by the Government. 


13. WAR LIQUOR REGULATIONS. 


During 1917 and 1918 the Federal Government issued a 
series of regulations controlling the liquor traffic for the 
purpose of preventing waste, and for the promotion of thrift, 
the conservation of financial resources, and the increase of 
national efficiency. | 

In November, 1917, it was forbidden by the Dominion 
Government; as a war measure, to use foodstuffs in the 
distillation of liquors. In the same month the quantity of 
malt manufactured,.and the quantity of barley used in the 
manufacture of malt were both limited in the interest of 
food conservation. 

Successive Orders in Council under: the War Measures 
‘Act, 1914, were passed in December, 1917, and January, 
1918, which prohibited the importation of intoxicating 
liquor into the Dominion, 


’ 
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At the end of 1916 the sale of intoxicating liquor was 
prohibited by provincial statutes in all the provinces save 
Quebec. In this province a prohibition measure has been 
passed which is to come into effect on the Ist of May, 1919. 

In order to bring about national prohibition it was neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to supplement provincial 
laws and prevent both the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor in any province of the Dominion and the traffic in 
this commodity between the provinces. This was done by 
an Order in Council passed in March, 1918, under the 
special powers conferred by the War Measures Act. 


14. REHABILITATION OF RETURNED 
SOLDIERS. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 

In February, 1918, a new Department of State was 
created, to be known as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil ; 
Re-Establishment. 

The Department has arranged, .since the date of the 
armistice, for the distribution of questionnaire cards among 
the Canadian overseas forces, in order to: ascertain the 
desires of the men with reference ‘to the district to which 
they wish to be returned and the kind of work that they 
wish to take up. 

Representatives of the departments overseas keep the 
soldiers informed as to the methods adopted in Canada to 
assist them back to civil life. In Canada, public education 
is being undertaken in order that employers and the public 
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generally will know what is expected of them in the success- 
ful carrying out of the civil absorption of the 300,000 or 
400,000 soldiers. 


The Employment Scheme.—For the men who have not 
their old positions awaiting them, the Government is con- 
ducting a survey of industries, that is to say, employers are 
_ being asked to state periodically ye vacancies exist in 
their organizations. 


The Government has also made arrangements to connect 
the soldiers with vacant positions. There are provided, in 
addition to employment bureaus, several other public 
employment. offices through which a man can secure work 
without paying any fee. ‘These offices are being co-ordin- 
ated into one system under the guidance of the Repatriation 
Committee, and others will be established, so that in each 
military dispersal centre and in every town of 10,000 popu- 
lation or more, there will be a demobilization employment 
office. | 


Retraining.—Every man discharged from the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force who has received a disability which 
prevents him from following his previous occupation in 
civil life, is entitled to retraining, free of charge, in some 
trade or profession of his own choice in which his disability 
will not prove a handicap. During such period of retrain- 
ing the Government provides for the maintenance of his 
family or dependents. 


Retraining is carried on in universities, colleges, technical 
and agricultural schools throughout the Dominion, with 
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special equipment in six centres and practical training, 
under actual shop conditions in the plants of leading manu-_ 
facturers, is given in conjunction with the theoretical work 
of the classes. At the end of September, 1918, men were 
being retrained in not less than 158 occupations. 3 

Industrial training, exclusive of any work carried on in 
hospitals or convalescent homes, has either been completed 
or was being taken by the following numbers of returned 
disabled men on the 30th of November, 1918 :— 


TNtEYVieGWeG iss erie. ae ato a Cte ME coy rise ASN) tea 7,9:6 4 
Granted retraining COUPS ES ie em Re ae tora Bes eens ear 7,176 
Of these :— ( 
PPINCOUNse LOLVTEtTRAIMIN Brey aeons costello a ieee pie 2,828 “ 
Completed training... . 1,984 
Discontinued training before. date. set for com- 
pletion... .. Sone Meth ey - 862 
Granted eourse but “not eee Pecninencods tates 1,061 
Granted course but not accepted... ...... .... 441 


The reasons why a number of men have discontinued 
their courses are of considerable interest, and such cases 
may be divided into five classes :— 

1. Ambitious men, whose training has stabilized them and 
who have taken situations before the end of their courses. 
9. Men released during the summer months for intensive 
farming to meet the urgent demand for greater food pro- 
duction. 8. The large number absorbed by the military 
departments for clerical work, after only a part of their 
commercial courses had been completed. 4. Those for whom 
a recurrence of their malady has necessitated further 
hospital treatment. 5. Unstable men of restless tempera- 
ment who, for the moment, have found the task of settling 
down to civilian life beyond their powers. 
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It is reasonable to expect that many of these men will 
resume training at an early date. 


Medical Care.—The care of invalided soldiers is divided 
roughly into two stages: (1) Before discharge, by the 
‘Department of Militia and Defence, (2) after discharge, by 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, for life 
if necessary. For this purpose the Department has estab- 
lished a permanent medical service. 


These two stages dovetail in connection with :— 


(a) OccupaTionAL TurErApy—The Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment supplies the personnel and - 
equipment for this work while soldier patients are still in 
military hospitals, the work being under the direction of the 
medical officer in charge of the hospital. 


eCB) OrtHopzpic AppiiaAnces.—The Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment manufactures artificial 
limbs and furnishes major and minor orthopedic appliances 
for all soldiers and ex-soldiers who are entitled to the same. 
These appliances are maintained in good repair during the 
life of the wearer. Orthopedic fitting depots are maintained 
by the Department for this purpose throughout the 
Dominion. y 

The Medical Branch of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment has eight functions or duties :— 

1. Care of all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. These 
cases are discharged from the army, as soon as diagnosed, 
for treatment under the Department. 
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2. The care of the Permanently inane epileptics, and 
feeble-minded. 

3. The care of incurables and cases likely to be of long 
duration and requiring institutional treatment. _ 

4, The manufacture and supply of orthopedic appliances, 
both major and minor. 

5. The care of cases of recurrence of war disabilities. 

6. Medical care of men undergoing industrial re- -educa- 
tion. 

7. Dental care of: (a) ex-soldiers undergoing industrial, 
re-education; (b) cases in institutions under the control of 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment ; (c) 
ae of the teeth due to war service. ; 

8. The care of out-patients, who are divided into two 
classes. ‘Those in the first class are unable to work and are 
in receipt of full pay and allowances, but no pension is paid 
while they are under treatment. Their income is approxi- 
mately that which they received while on military service. 
Those in the second class report periodically at clinies for 
treatment, their pensions are continued to them and they 
receive allowances in accordance with the amount of time — 
lost when reporting. 

On November 30, 1918, there was available acecommoda- 
tion for 3,228 hospital patients, including those in sana- 
toria and mental hospitals. 

There were on the strength of the nine units of the 
Department. 3,512 patients, classified as follows:— 


In-patients.. =...) .. SB Re ak Rk A a Latta VIBE Ae tad Cn 2,478 
Out-patients class i Le CTU oe SER ERS fla Oran tC RE a 639 
OUtT=PAtIEN TS Class BA ale wy CM ema, Leo Ce RN la Hay AE ae 395 
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PENSIONS. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada was 
constituted by Order in Council, dated June 3, 1916. The 
~Commission employs 875 people. Of these 624 are employed 
at the head office in Ottawa and 191 at the district offices; 
749 are either returned soldiers or the dependents of soldiers 
still on service. ) 

Seventeen district offices have been established in the 
larger centres of the Dominion and have been found of 
great advantage. They afford the discharged men con- 
venient bureaus of information where the pensions regula- 
‘tions can be explained personally to them by officials of the 
_Commission. 

Medical examiners are on the staff of each district office. 
They re-examine pensioners for continuance of pension, and 
when necessary for the adjustment of all complaints regard- 
- ing awards. 

Visitors also form part of the staff of each district office. 
Their duties include the paying of at least one visit annually 
to every pensioner. They investigate all cases of hardship 
and bring to the notice of the Commission any cireum- 
stances in which the appointment of guardians or adminis- 
trators might result in preventing an improper expenditure 


‘ 


of pension monies. 


Disability Pensions.—Pensions are awarded, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the regulations, for disabilities 
arising on service. These are divided into twenty classes 
according to the degree of the disability. In determining 
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an award, no reference is made to occupation prior to enlist- 
ment. The disability is the decisive factor in every ease. 
No reduction in pension is made by reason of the pen- 
sioner’s ability to earn or because of his actual earnings. 
He is pensioned because of the loss or lessening of a natural 
function of the body. So long as this loss or lessening is 
present his pension continues. It is discontinued only when — 
the disability has ceased. ; 


Dependents’ Pension.—Dependents, as designated by the 
regulations, of soldiers or sailors dying on service or as the 
result of injuries received or diseases contracted or aggra- 
vated on service are entitled to pension. : 


The Commission has exclusive jurisdiction over all 
matters relating to pensions’ administration, as set forth 
in the regulations which are embodied in various Orders in 
Council. No appeals can be made from the decisions of the | 
Commission but every applicant may present his or her case 
to the Commission either personally or by counsel. 


The scale of Canadian war pensions is higher than that 
of any of the Allied countries. It is as follows:— 


Private soldier for total een MO SPeraninumics ano aG0i0w O10 
PV VAIICHOMWISES cfc ae damian ne ia tiby te Join eN ab ae ha talents fs g 480 00 
RATE TRUS vray Hee ies ibe (ats Ca) Late Wl tate net ena neite Mens ate hy 480 00 
Children. ane Me SP RT NEN IME oe esis) oyike hi 96 00to144 00. 
Orphan Rinarean 32 A fs 192 O00 to 288 00 
Special DP iveta Gee for helptes sness, nee to 

CSCC OCG INI EL Vis aN iiie lie Meche LeU hs) ethane ae Ee i 3100 00 


Pahoa are being awarded at the rate of 187 daily. 


The number and nature of and the annual liability for 
pensions, as at November 30, 1918, were as follows :— 
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Disability pensions... .. Bey ie 6) aes ate oy BiG $ 6,012,846 
TD ECOTeV eco eis Mees POS gd) Sy MARS Ro LAD ye ot ane Aa LATA 7,438,346 
Le ae ENTREE SS: cine ny Re BE $13,446.192 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


The Soldier Settlement Board.—The Soldier Settlement 
Act of 1917 makes provision for helping soldiers and sailors 
to settle on the land and for providing them with money 
with which to start farming. A Soldier Settlement Board 
has been established to administer the Act. The Board has 
its head office at Ottawa and branch offices at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, and Victoria, with 
an Honorary Loan Advisory Board at each place. The 
Farm Loan Board in New Brunswick, the Returned 
Soldiers’ Commission in Nova Scotia and the Department 
of Agriculture in Prince Edward Island will represent the 
Board in those provinces. 

The privileges granted by the Act may be given to any 
person who has served during the war in the Canadian 
naval or military forces, or in the forces of the United 
Kingdom, or of any of the British Dominions or Colonies, 
or is a British subject, living in Canada before the war, who 
has served in the forces of any of the Allies, or is the widow 
of any person, described above, who died on active service. 

The Board may make loans for the purpose of acquiring 
land for farming, the erection of farm buildings. and the 
purchase of stock, machinery and equipment. The amount 
of every loan is to be based on the value of the land or other 
security given. ' Every loan is to be a first mortgage or 
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first charge on. the land, is to bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum and is to be repaid in equal annual 
instalments in not more than twenty years. 

Arrangements have been made for determining each appli- 
cant’s fitness for farming, for giving him instruction, if 
necessary, before he begins farming, and for giving super- 
vision and help to those who have settled on the land. 

The present plans deal chiefly with the settlement of men 
on Dominion lands. It is proposed to arrange for the 
acquisition of other lands and for the expropriation of 
unused land for the purposes of the Act. 


HOUSING. 

The Government has appropriated the sum of $25,000,000 
for housing in Canada. The object of the Government is 
to provide houses for workingmen, particularly returned 
soldiers, at the actual cost of building and land acquired at 
a fair value, thus eliminating the profits of the speculator. 
The Government have appointed a EO a of the eo 
to administer the loan. 

The money will be lent direct to the Provincial Govern- 
ments, all loans for housing purposes will be administered 
through them, and each province has to prepare a general 
scheme. Frame and veneered houses must not exceed $3,500 
in cost, and brick, conerete, and stone houses $4,500 in cost. 
The money will be lent for twenty years, or in special cases 
for thirty years. The Government is recommending that 
the sites and buildings should be properly planned, in 
accordance with modern principles of town planning and 
architecture. It is hoped that the Federal Branch of the 
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Administration will be useful to the different provinces as 
a clearing house for comparative information regarding 
details of schemes, methods of standardization of dwellings, 
costs of construction, town planning procedure, methods of 


expropriating land for schemes and model plans of dwell- 
ings. — 


THE KHAKI UNIVERSITY. 


An educational plan has been established in connection 
with the Canadian forces under the name of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Services, popularly called the Khaki 
University. 

The Khaki University is under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Militia and is recognized, by the Canadian universi-. 
ties. In addition to the funds supplied by the military 
authorities, a large amount of money has been put by the 
Y.M.C.A. at the disposal of the committee for carrying on 
the work. 

_ The'teaching is done almost entirely by voluntary instruc- 

tors, chaplains and Y.M.C.A. secretaries, as well as officers, 
n.c.o.’s and men who had previously been in the teaching 
profession. 

Many libraries have been established in the Army areas 
in England and France, and over 12,000 men have registered _ 
in Khaki University classes in England. 

The work which has been organized in the training 
centres in England and, as far as possible among the troops 
in France, will be carried on and developed even during the | 
- period of demobilization. 
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| THE REPATRIATION COMMITTEE. 

A Committee of the Cabinet has been appointed and 
charged with the duty and responsibility of securing the 
closest co-operation of all the departments of the Govern- 
ment and of other agencies now existing, or to be created 
for the purpose of dealing with: (a) the absorption into 
civil life and occupation of discharged soldiers, (b) labour 
eonditions which may arise from industrial dislocation 
and readjustment. 

An office has been opened at Gitars the staff of which is 
in continual communication with Dominion and Provincial 
Government Departments, ne a and voluntary 
organizations. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

This department, which is under the President of the 
Privy Council, has two branches, of which one issues the 
Official Record, sends Canadian news to soldiers at the front 
through the Canadian Daily Record, and issues information 
to newspapers. The other branch, which deals with lectures, 
pamphlets and moving picture films, works in close touch 
with the Repatriation Committee. 


15. WAR RECORDS. 
OFFICIAL AND: ACCREDITED REPORTS. 


An official eye witness with the Canadian troops at the 
front was appointed early in 1915. In the autumn of that | 
year this post was abolished and an accredited press cor-: 
respondent substituted. The reports of the eye witness and 
the press correspondent constitute a contemporary narra- 
tive of the doings of the Canadians in the field. 
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THE CANADIAN WAR RECORDS OFFICE. - 
This office was established in London in March, 1916, to 


prepare, collect and preserve records of value for the history 
of the Canadian forces serving in the war. These records 


‘include: (1) newspaper clippings and _ published books; 


42) the official gazettes of the United Kingdom, Canada 


and France; (3) regimental publications (trench papers, 
ete.); (4) official communiqués and press reports; (5) 
Canadian military badges; (6) replicas of regimental 


colours; (7) reports of the history of the organization of 


each unit of the Canadian Expeditionary Force; (8) other 
historical papers of such units; (9) general and’ routine - 
orders; (10) lists of honours and awards to Canadians, 
with statements of the services for which each was granted, 
and photographs of the recipients; (11) maps of all areas 
and actions in which Canadians have served; (12) narra- 


_ tives of events at the front, by actual participants; (13) 


copies of official documents, maps and photographs, having 


- special historical value, many of which are secret; (14) a_ 


- 


complete photographic record of the Canadians in the field, 
prepared by the photographers of the office; (45) sketches 
and paintings of historical scenes; and much miscellaneous 
matter. 

WAR ARCHIVES SURVEY. 

‘In April, 1917, the Public Archivist was empowered. to 
make a survey of all the war activities of Canada, and 
prepare a complete key to all classes of public war records, 
and to all the departments, agencies, ete., in which they 
originate. This key will ensure that all Canada’s records 
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will be preserved and organized, ultimately, in such a way 
as to be available and intelligible for historical and other 
uses. In pursuance of this plan, a Canadian Special 
Mission visited Europe and-obtained reports on all Cana- 
dian war’ work overseas. These reports, in fifteen large 
volumes, are deposited in the Public Archives at Ottawa. 
THE WAR MUSEUM. 

‘ An Imperial War Museum, with a Canadian section and 
a Canadian representative, is to-be established in London. 
It will contain war trophies of every description. A similar 
collection has been secured for Canada. ni 

Origin.—The war trophies now possessed by Canada may | 
be divided, as to their origin, into the following classes: 
Articles given by the British Government, articles presented 
by France, articles forwarded by the Canadian overseas 
military forces, and finally articles gathered under the 
control of the Director*of War Trophies. ~ 

Present Situation.—The war trophies are now divided 
into two collections. The first one is in Canada touring 
the more important cities and will be returned to Ottawa 
about the middle of April. 3 

The second collection has been in the United States since 
last March, touring the country, at the request and at the 
cost of the American Government, with the Allied War 
Exhibition. By the end of 1918 it had visited seven cities 
and had been seen by more than four million people. It is 
intended tc keep the exhibition going until March. 

A committee has been appointed to deal with the question, 
of housing and exhibiting these collections. 
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